Critical  Thinking  Tool 

For  Sustainable  Community  Decision  Making 


Communities  are  shaped  by  decisions 
made  over  decades.  Though  some  of 
these  choices  are  made  with  full 
knowledge  of  possible  consequences, 
those  made  with  insufficient  thought 
and  information  can  leave 
communities  with  unfortunate  and 
unanticipated  outcomes — some  felt 
immediately,  most  delayed  many 
years. 

This  tool  supports  more  creative  and 
better-informed  decisions  by  helping 
decision  makers  examine  each 
important  decision  in  light  of  long¬ 
term  inter-relationships  among 
community,  economy,  and 
environment.  It  can  be  used  to  identify 
the  best  of  several  alternative  actions 
or  to  decide  for  or  against  a  certain 
proposal.  More  creatively,  discussions 
that  take  place  during  its  use  can  lead 
to  substantial  improvements  to  a 
proposed  action. 

Community  leaders  can  use  the  tool  to 
explore  many  aspects  that  might 
otherwise  be  missed,  or  the  subtle 
inter-relationships  among  those 
aspects.  It  will  help  them  think  about 
aspects  that  are  often  left  out  of 
decision  making. 

Involving  Others 

This  tool  is  most  effective  when 
everyone  potentially  affected  by,  and 
knowledgeable  about,  the  proposed 
action  participates  in  its  use.  It  is  not 
particularly  useful  when  only  like- 


minded  people  are  involved. 

Therefore,  participants  should  include 
people  from  different  points  of  view. 
Begin  by  carefully  determining  who 
should  be  involved  in  the  discussion  to 
solve  the  problem  or  consider  the 
proposal  at  hand.  List  all  groups, 
formal  and  informal,  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  outcome.  For 
example,  those  for  and  against;  or 
those  who  want  A,  B  or  C  alternatives. 
Ensure  that  at  least  one  thoughtful 
member  of  each  group  fully 
participates  in  the  conversation. 

You’ll  have  better  success  recruiting 
these  people  if  the  discussion  does  not 
appear  skewed  to  one  way  of  thinking. 
To  be  credible,  the  conversation 
should  be  convened  by  a  neutral 
organization  or  multiple  organizations 
with  differing  points  of  view.  Also,  it 
requires  that  leaders  from  those 
organizations  participate  in 
determining  the  factors  used  in  the 
matrix  on  the  fourth  page  (the  items  in 
the  first  column). 

You  may  need  to  find  participants  with 
technical  background  in  the  subjects 
to  be  considered,  as  well  as  related 
subjects.  For  example,  if  the  decision 
relates  to  the  wastewater  system, 
then  people  who  understand  water 
systems,  soils,  and  alternative 
treatment  systems  should  be  involved. 


Preparing  the  Tool  for  your  particular 
community  or  issue: 

The  tool  on  page  four  is  a  matrix 
containing  eleven  factors  that  can  be 
examined  when  considering  many 
important  community  decisions. 
Summaries  of  the  factors  (pages  five 
and  six)  include  questions  to  ask  while 
considering  each  factor.  Begin  the 
discussion  by  revising  this  list  of  factors 
to  fit  with  your  particular  circumstance. 
You  may  add  factors  and  questions  to 
better  focus  this  tool  on  your 
particular  community  or  the  particular 
decision  at  hand.  Also,  if  your 
community  has  developed  a  vision  or 
goals  statement,  you  may  want  to 
include  factors  found  in  that 
statement,  which  will  strengthen  the 
tool  and  respect  the  community’s 
earlier  thinking. 

You  may  remove  certain  factors  from 
the  matrix.  Or  you  may  want  to  strike 
questions  within  some  of  the  factors. 
But  be  cautious:  consider  if  removal 
would  simply  avoid  an  important  but 
uncomfortable  discussion. 

For  a  detailed  analysis,  you  may  want 
to  develop  a  more  precise  matrix  that 
includes  a  row  for  each  question. 
Alternatively,  you  may  begin  with  a 
blank  matrix,  using  none  of  the 
suggested  factors.  If  so,  begin  your 
discussion  by  asking  participants  what 
important  factors  should  be 
considered,  what  questions  should  be 
asked,  before  making  this  decision. 
Then  fill  in  the  left  column  with  the 
group’s  responses. 

Column  A  of  the  matrix  will  apply  to 
the  proposed  action.  Column  B  can  be 
used  for  another  alternative  or  “no¬ 


action”  alternative  (that  is,  doing 
nothing  or  denying  a  proposal). 

Column  C  might  be  used  to  examine  a 
third  alternative  action,  including  one 
that  might  emerge  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  regarding  the  originally 
proposal.  Create  as  many  columns  as 
there  are  options. 

There  are  several  possible  ways  to  set 
up  this  matrix  for  your  discussion:  You 
may  draw  it  on  a  large  whiteboard. 

You  might  use  marking  pens  to  draw  it 
on  newsprint  roll-ends,  taped  to  a 
blank  wall.  Or  you  might  set  up  a 
computer-based  spreadsheet  and 
project  it  on  a  screen. 

A  skilled  facilitator  should  lead  the 
discussion,  someone  who  is  impartial 
and  understands  how  to  ensure 
fairness,  clarity,  and  thoroughness.  An 
individual  with  power  and  influence  is 
seldom  the  best  facilitator,  often  the 
worst.  The  conversation  should  be 
convened  on  neutral  “turf,”  not  in  a 
place  identified  with  one  point  of  view. 

Using  the  Tool 

Begin  your  discussion  by  introducing 
the  pending  action,  issue,  problem,  or 
proposal.  Review  the  events  that  lead 
to  this  gathering,  then  ask  all 
participants  to  briefly  introduce 
themselves.  If  the  meeting  is  tense  due 
to  controversy  about  this  topic,  you 
may  want  to  ask  a  question  that  allows 
participants  to  notice  their  common 
interests.  For  example,  you  may  ask 
why  they  live  in  the  community. 

Next,  describe  the  purpose  of  the 
matrix  and  who  decided  what  would 
be  included  in  it.  This  is  where  it’s 
crucial  that  you  are  able  to  say  that 
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people  with  differing  points  of  view 
were  involved  in  creating  this  tool. 
Begin  using  the  tool  by  asking 
participants  to  consider  the  first 
option  (on  the  top  row  of  the  matrix) 
in  light  of  the  first  factor  (the  first  item 
in  the  left  column.)  Focusing  on  one 
matrix  box  at  a  time,  ask  participants 
to  say  how  each  should  be  filled  in. 
Participants  have  seven  options  noted 
at  the  bottom  of  page  four. 

It’s  often  easier  on  the  group’s 
thinking  process  to  fill  out  the  rows 
rather  than  the  columns.  This 
approach  allows  the  group  to  consider 
each  alternative  action  in  light  of  one 
factor  at  a  time,  rather  than 
considering  each  factor  in  light  of  one 
alternative  at  a  time. 

Seek  a  consensus  response  for  each 
box.  Consensus  is  not  unanimous 
support.  Rather,  it’s  a  condition  under 
which  all  participants  can  live  with  the 
results.  The  object  of  using  this  tool  is 
not  only  to  find  the  best  answer;  it  is 
also  to  create  a  context  for  genuinely 
creative  discussion.  Creativity  requires 
that  each  participant  be  willing  to 
respectfully  question  the  assumptions 
of  fellow  participants  and,  in  turn,  to 
allow  questions  regarding  his  or  her 
assumptions. 


If  participants  indicate  potential 
negative  effects,  then  also  discuss 
ways  in  which  the  proposed  action 
might  be  changed  to  achieve  results 
that  are  more  positive.  If  the  changes 
are  significant,  you  may  wish  to 
complete  an  additional  column  for  the 
newly  derived  or  adapted  alternative. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  matrix  is 
complete,  the  appropriate  decision  will 
be  obvious. 

If  participants  respond  with  “?” 
regarding  an  important  factor,  you 
may  wish  to  obtain  more  information 
before  proceeding  with  the  decision. 
But  be  careful,  gathering  more 
information  can  be  a  too-easy  way  to 
delay  or  avoid  a  thorny  decision. 

Because  numbers  are  often  perceived 
as  undeniably  conclusive  or  overly 
authoritative,  this  tool  is  not  designed 
to  result  in  a  numerical  score  by  which 
a  decision  can  be  summarily  made. 
Rather,  it  displays  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  proposed  actions 
so  that  participants  can  more  easily 
see  the  big  picture,  recognize  likely 
implications,  and  render  a  sensible 
decision.  However,  if  you  enter 
numbers  in  the  matrix  cells  instead  of 
pluses  and  minuses,  then  you  might 
first  weight  the  various  factors,  and 
then  multiply  individual  scores  by  the 
weight  of  each  factor. 
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Decision-Making  Matrix 


A.  Prospective  action: 

B.  Prospective  action: 

C.  Derived  action: _ 


Factors  Alternative  Actions 

ABC 


1 

Community  factor(s) 

2 

Economic  factor(s) 

3 

Environmental  factor(s) 

4 

Cost 

5 

Affordability 

6 

Carbon  footprint 

7 

Unintended  Consequences 

8 

Long-Term  Effects 

9 

Off-site  Effects 

10 

Barriers 

Notes:  The  factors  are  not  listed  in  order  of  importance. 

The  matrix  can  be  used  to  consider  a  proposed  action  or  several  alternative 
actions  ( e.g .  alternative  road  alignments  or  building  sites). 


Key.  ++ 
+ 


Highly  positive  effect 
Positive  effect 


Highly  negative  effect 
Negative  effect 


0  No  effect 


?  Need  more  information 

n/a  Not  applicable 
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Summary  of  Matrix  “Factors” 


Community  factorfs):  What  effect  will  this  action  have  on  factors  important  to  the 
community?  Examples:  Will  it  affect  health,  education,  or  security?  Will  one  group 
receive  the  benefits  while  another  pays  disproportionate  costs?  Consider  diversity 
—  age,  gender,  race,  income,  and  disability.  Enter  important  factors  into  the 
matrix.  Or  rate  the  action’s  overall  effect  on  the  community. 

Economic  factorfs):  What  effect  will  this  action  have  on  factors  important  to  the 
local  economy?  Examples:  Will  the  action  affect  local  jobs,  income,  or  savings?  If  it 
creates  jobs,  will  they  generate  living  wages?  Will  it  lead  to  job  losses  elsewhere  in 
the  community?  What  effect  will  it  have  on  existing  businesses?  Will  it  strengthen 
the  community's  economic  diversity  or  make  the  community  even  more 
dependent  on  a  few  types  of  business? 

Environmental  factorfs):  What  effect  will  this  action  have  on  factors  important  to 
the  surrounding  environment?  Examples:  Will  this  action  pollute?  Will  it  affect  the 
capacity  of  biological  systems  to  deliver  crucial  services  (e.g.  soil  retention  and 
flood  control  by  plants,  pest  control  by  birds  and  bats,  cooling  by  shade  trees, 
water  and  air  purification  by  plants)?  Will  it  affect  biological  diversity?  Will  it 
influence  habitat  size  or  type,  or  number  of  plant  and  animal  species? 

Cost:  Is  the  cost  reasonable?  Will  it  require  someone  to  incur  debt?  If  so,  will  they 
be  taking  an  undo  risk?  Will  its  benefits  pay  some  of  all  of  its  costs? 

Fiscal  &  affordability  factors:  Will  the  action  make  the  community  more  or  less 
affordable?  What  is  the  net  effect  on  private  and  public  finances  (revenues  vs. 
long-term  costs)?  Will  the  action  influence  existing  public  services  (schools, 
police,  fire  protection,  roads,  water,  sewer,  etc.)?  If  the  outcome  is  negative,  who 
is  being  affected  by  reduced  quality  of  service?  If  the  action  leads  to  additional 
public  service  cost,  who  will  pay  those  costs?  Can  the  community  afford  this 
action?  Can  it  afford  to  not  to  take  this  action? 

Carbon  Footprint:  Flow  will  the  action  affect  the  local  carbon  footprint? 

Unintended  Consequences:  Will  the  action  lead  to  changes  other  than  those  that 
are  intended.  Consider  a  wide,  though  credible,  range  of  possible  effects, 
especially  those  that  might  occur  outside  the  area  of  issues  that  the  action  is 
intended  to  influence. 

Long-Term  Effects:  What  effects  might  the  action  have  in  twenty  years?  fifty? 

How  will  it  influence  future  generations?  Will  the  costs  of  this  action  be  imposed 
on  future  generations  who  receive  less  or  none  of  its  benefits? 
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Off-Site  Effects:  Will  the  action  induce  changes  somewhere  other  than  the  place 
where  the  action  will  take  place?  These  kinds  of  effects  might  be,  for  instance: 
next  door,  blocks  away,  in  the  next  community,  downstream  or  downwind. 
Consider  how  the  action  will  affect  people  and  places  outside  your  community  of 
jurisdiction. 

Multiple  Benefits:  Does  this  action  solve  more  than  one  problem?  Does  if  offer 
more  than  one  benefit?  Can  the  proposed  action  be  adapted  or  expanded  so  that 
it  addresses  more  than  one  problem  or  benefit? 

Barriers:  How  do  the  challenges  faced  by  this  action  compare  to  the  challenges  of 
the  other  prospective  actions?  This  conversation  may  cause  you  to  adapt  an 
action  idea  to  overcome  barriers. 


Impartial  and  Candid  Analysis 

Use  this  tool,  not  to  rationalize  a  particular  project  or  idea,  but  rather  to  find  the  best 
ways  to  strengthen  the  community,  its  economy,  and  the  environment. 

The  fact  that  you  are  using  this  tool  means  that  you  sincerely  intend  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  a  project,  program,  or  proposal,  and  its  alternatives  to  ensure  that  the  result 
makes  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  community,  economy,  and  environment. 

But  you’re  human;  if  you  helped  developed  a  certain  project  idea,  you’ll  tend  to 
advocate  that  project,  whether  it’s  in  your  personal  interest  or  not.  Unconsciously, 
you  may  gloss  over  potential  problems  and  concerns  and  develop  a  sales  pitch  for 
your  project  rather  than  a  careful  review. 

But  if  your  first  priority  is  your  community,  not  a  particular  project,  then  make  an 
extra  effort  to  ensure  that  this  matrix  is  used  fairly  and  impartially.  As  part  of  that 
effort,  involve  people  with  different  points  of  view  —  hopefully  those  who  are 
thoughtful  and  diplomatic. 

In  using  this  tool,  if  you  find  that  your  project  has  problems,  be  candid  about  them. 
It’s  more  effective  to  face  them  now,  before  significant  time  and  money  are  spent 
and  while  improvements  can  still  be  made. 


Contact: 

Michael  Kinsley 

<MichaelJ  Kinsley@gmail.com> 

www.KinsleyDipIomacy.com 

970.948.5626 
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